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For ** The Friend.” 


REMARKABLE DELUSIONS. 


(Continued from page 209.) 


“ Delusions associated with religion. This chap- 
ter constitutes a painful part of the duty we have 
undertaken to perform. . . Let it be remembered, | 
however, that if piety has been abused and per- | 
verted, so also has every other system which has 
ever conferred benefits upon the world. As the 
frauds of speculators do not proscribe traffic ; as 
the frauds of the empiric do not proscribe medi- | 
cine; as the frauds of tradesmen do not proscribe 
all trades ; as food is nutritious, though liable to} 
be adulterated ; and as friendship is true, though 
sometimes employed for base purposes—so reli- | 
gion must not be identified with that which bears 
its name, but has no affinity with its character, 
Painful as the misrepresentation is, a secret hom- 
age to religion is nevertheless involved in it, The 
truth is, that, broadly speaking, the most invete- | 
rate opposers of Christianity by name, are tena- 
cious protectors of its leading principles of justice | 
and integrity, and would set up much of Christ’s| 
kingdom though they dethrone the King. Could | 
they be only convinced that, but for Christianity, 
these principles would never have been fully 
known, they would beware lest they sweep 
away, under the name of priestcraft, the only 
truths by which the dangers of priestcraft can be 
prevented ; and would they but think that much, 
which, in various ages, has called itself Christi- 
anity, was but a well-known superscription upon 
spurious metal, they would save themselves much 
real, and some pretended perplexity. In the 
meantime, nothing more concerns the Christian 
professor than to remember, that if Christ’s name | 
be put upon trickery, selfishness, hard-hearted- 
ness, and fraud; or upon intemperance, lascivi- 
ousness, and ambition—he who so writes it is a 
forger and a traitor. The bearer of the august 
name of Christ is deeply concerned in being true 
to his own professed principles.” 

“The oracles of the ancient heathens are no- 
torious exhibitions of innumerable frauds. The 
most celebrated among them was that at Delphi, | 
consecrated to Apollo. The priestess of that god | 
was placed upon a tripod over a cavity, whence | 
a gaseous and highly intoxicating vapour was ex- 
haled, and under this influence uttered mysterious | 
sounds, which were immediately caught up and| 
interpreted by her attendants. 





|much necessary information. 
| been recently made in some of the temples of an- 
|tiquity, of the secret chambers and hollow statues | 
in which the priests were used to secrete them-| 


ichild could set it in motion on its pivot. 


it. 
| 
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ous oracles. Expensive sacrifices were demand- 
ed before the consultation. It sometimes happen- 
ed that the moment was not favourable to a 
response, and the answers when obtained were 
often extremely delusive—mere equivocations. If, 
afier all, the prophecy turned out a mistaken one, 
it was often pretended that something had been 
omitted in the previous ceremonial; and the am- 
biguity of many of the answers transmitted to 
posterity was evidently such that they might re- 
ceive an interpretation on the one side or the 
other, as the case might afterwards require. 
aid, moreover, in the fabrication of these oracles, 
the inhabitants of the whole vicinity were in 
league with the priests, and furnished them with 
Discoveries have 


selves, Dr. Johnson relates the following in his 


'description of the temple of Isis at Pompeii :—| 


To| 





} 


‘ We see the identical spot where the priests con- | 


cealed themselves whilst delivering the oracles 


\the goddess.’ .. . 


in all probability, to imply the presence of super- 
natural agency. Some of them still exist in 
Cornwall. 
Sithney, was so adjusted, as that the touch of a 
The 
celebrated Loggan-stone was of a similar kind. 


|[t was seventeen feet in length, and its weight 


was estimated at sixty-six tons. Even a breath 
of wind caused it to vibrate. It was overturned 
by the captain of a revenue cutter, who excited 
such odium by his daring act as to be compelled 
to restore it to its original position. 
agines that the Druids persuaded the people that 
these stones could only be removed by miracle, 

“To record many of the foolish, and more 
than foolish legends palmed on their deceived 


| votaries by the teachers of the Romish religion, 
| would exceed the compass of our volume 


‘The golden legend’—one of the earliest volumes 


| printed in this country, probably by Caxton him- 


seli—was a repertory of such extravagancies, 
read by the priests instead of sermons,.... 

“ The legends associated with the name of St. 
Gregory are manifold, It is related of him, that 
one day, when officiating at the altar, a bright 
cloud descended, which filled the church with so 
heavenly an odour, that none could dare to enter 
i On another occasion, he caused the conse- 
crated bread to appear in the form of visible flesh. 
Again, when certain ecclesiastical ambassadors 
came to Rome searching for relics, he gave them 
a linen cloth which had been in contact with the 
body of a saint. ‘The messengers saw nothing in 
this present, and despised it; on which St, Gre- 
gory pierced it with a knife, and the cloth shed 
miraculous blood. When Gregory absented him- 


self from Rome to escape the honours of the! 
But as the pro-|popedom, a pillar of fire and a crowd of angels! 


mulgation of any predictions was attended by | appeared above his head, by which signs he was| various delusions which a papistical superstition 


some danger to the reputation of the priests, care|‘ miraculously betrayed.’ 


was taken to limit and regulate the number of 


‘“« The most incredible stories were promulgated 





press Helena. This cross was represented to 
possess such powers, as to be capable of being 
reproduced to any extent without loss of its ori- 
ginal virtue, ‘This was convenient, especially at 
a time when so many pieces of it were spread 
about in Europe as to have made, had they been 
all collected, many crosses instead of one. 

“The story of St. Denis, or St. Dionysius, is 
perpetuated in the neighbourhood of Paris by the 
church which bears his name, and which was 
formerly the mausoleum of the French kings. 
Dionysius is reported to have been beheaded for 
his adherence to the Christian faith, on the 
‘Mount of the Martyrs,’ (Mont-martre.) Imme- 
diately after his decapitation, his dead body rose 
from the ground, took its head into its hand, and, 
amidst a crowd of angels, walked for two miles, 
till it met an old woman, into whose hands the 
saint put his own head. Is it wonderful that such 
tales as these have brought the name of Christi- 
anity into suspicion and contempt among a com. 
munity who only know it through the imperfect 


| representation of it which Popery presents?” 
that were supposed to proceed from the mouth of| 


“ The exhibition of the holy coat of Tréves has 


| originated, within our own day, a class of refurm- 
“The rocking-stones of the Druids were used, | 


One, which stood in the parish of, 


Toland im-| 


ers, disgusted with the mummery of a senseless 
religion. ‘This coat, professing to be the seam- 
less vesture of our Lord, ‘ woven from the top 
throughout,’ was first shown in 1196, For three 
hundred years after that time the coat was never 
displayed, but Leo X., in 1514, authorized a new 
exhibition, At the time of the French revolution 
the garment was secreted ; but when, subsequent. 
ly, the Rhenish provinces were adjusted, it be- 
came the subject of a special treaty, It was again 
displayed in 1810, Besides this relic, there was 
then displayed one of the nails of the true cross, 
A more notorious demonstration was made in 
1844, and complete absolution (an equivocal term, 
asserted by the priests to mean nothing, but by 
the people everything,) was, in accordance with 
the pope’s bull, given to each worshipper. Out- 
rageous and profane spectacle! which, by setting 
up the external in the place of the spiritual, hid 
the Saviour behind his own cross. The accounts 
of the crowding multitudes gathered together to 
behold this sight must be sought for in other vol- 
umes. The relic was inclosed in a golden and 


| glazed frame, (its colour being brown, as if long 


stained by age,) and each pilgrim was allowed to 
insert his hand through an opening, and so to 
touch it. Was it wonderful if such a scene should 
have awakened in inquiring minds a sensation 
somewhat resembling that which followed the 
preaching of indulgences by Tetzel? But how 
wide, in point of gospel power, has been the dif. 
ference between the ‘second Reformation’ and 
the first! It was not by unsubstantial doubt that 
Luther prevailed; it was by something earnestly 
believed. But rationalism has no creed, and, 
therefore, no extended influence. It is a system 
of negations—at least of hesitations ; positive truth 
alone is omnipotent. 

‘* We cannot undertake even to enumerate the 


has, under the name of religion, palmed upon the 
world. ‘The Crusades, which exerted so import- 


their utterances, and not to give forth spontane-| respecting the discovery of the cross by the em-| ant an influence over the aspects of the then ex- 
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isting society, merit a volume to themselves.|is all to me;I desire to follow him. How good | from the crowd, the hapless man, having first put 
When Peter the Hermit, journeying from province} it is to be in his hands! But it will be still bet-|the serpents into his bosom, and wound them 
to province, first represented the injuries received ter, when I shall enjoy the more full communion | around his neck, proceeded to hold them with his 
by monks and pilgrims from the Saracens then) with him, among his children, in the abodes of | teeth, Whether he pressed them harder than he 
occupying the Holy Land, he kindled a conta-|blessedness, I have nothing more to desire in| was wont to do, 1 know not; but immediately on 


gious enthusiasm which is altogether without) this world.’ 





parallel. Nobles, princes, sovereigns, hastened 
in a transport of excitement to assume the cross, | 
and, during two centuries, the western provinces 
of Europe were but the highroad to the ‘ kings of 
the east.’ 

** Nor have we allowed ourselves room even to 
mention those various other absurdities—that far- 
rago of miraculous rubbish—which, in every age, | 
have constituted the stock-in-trade of Romanism, 
Radiant saints and winking Madonnas; visions ol 
supernatural light; pictures which bleed when| 
touched, and marks of the five wounds impressed 
upon the bodies of enthusiastic votaries—such | 
delusions, whether of more or less modern fash- 
ion, whencesoever imported, and by whomsoever, | 


do nothing to commend a pure and spiritual reli- | 
gion to mankind,” 
(To be continued.) 





—— eS 7 i 
Patents.—The number of patents issued by | 
the Patent Office in 1852, was upwards of one| 
thousand, a number exceeding that of any former) 
year. The number of patents issued in 1851,} 
was eight hundred and sixty-five; the number of | 
applications for patents during the same period) 
was two thousand two hundred and fifty-eight. | 
An important measure has been recommended to| 
Congress, both by the Secretary of the Interior, | 
and the Commissioner of Patents, viz., the prepa- | 
tion of an analytical and descriptive index of all | 
inventions for which patents have been issued by | 
fhe United States. In regard to this index, the| 
late Commissioner says: “ its importance, utility | 
and necessity are becoming more and more appa- 
rent. No State paper, and no mere human vol- | 
ume can ever surpass it in immediate and enduring | 
value. A greater boon to science, to inventors, | 
and to the world at large, could hardly be named. | 
It would be consulted as long as the arts are che- | 
rished, and would rather increase than diminish 
in interest as time rolls on.”—Amnual of Scien- 


tific Discovery. | he acquire all languages, and sound the depth of| 


For ** The Friend.” 


Biographical Sketehes for the Young; 


Intending to show the superiority of the Religion of the 
Cross, to all other attainments. 


ANNA MARIA SCHURMAN, 


* Anna Maria Schurman was born at Cologne, 
1607. The powers of her understanding were 
very great, and she employed them in the acqui- 
sition of a large stock of literature, 
skilled in many languages; wrote and spoke| 
them fluently, to the surprise of the most learned 
men. Afier some years she was brought under 
powerful conviction by the Holy Spirit ; and feel- 


ing the necessity of an entire change of heart, | 
she expressed her great desire to lay down all | 


the glory she had acquired by these accomplish- 
ments, that so she might obtain the favour of God 
as her principal treasure and cause of rejoicing. | 
And by co-operating with the grace of God in her | 
own heart she was favoured to have her desire | 
granted. 

** During her last illness, she declared her full | 
satisfaction in the religious choice she had made. | 
After suffering much from the disease, she ex- | 
pressed herself in the following manner: ‘1 have) 
proceeded one step further towards eternity, and | 
if the Lord shall please to increase my pains, it 
will be no cause of sorrow ; the will of my God | 


not! 


‘The last night of her life, she said to one | 
who watched with her, ‘I hear a voice almost | 
continually sounding in the ear of my mind, on| 
this wise, A Christian must suffer. This voice | 
comforts me in pain, and supports me that I faint) 
Oh how good it is to remain in silence, and 
patience, before God.’ ” 


SIR JOHN MASON. 

“ A strong testimony to the superior excellence | 
of religion, and to the vanity and unsatisfactori- | 
ness of worldly enjoyments, is given by Sir John} 





Mason, who, though but sixty-three years old at| 


his relaxing his jaws, one of them turned and 
struck his fangs into his cheek. He had but a 
moment to secure them in their box, ere he fell to 
the ground in awful spasms; and in less than 
twelve hours paid the price of his presumption, 
and died in agonies that struck every beholder 
with horror, 

How often have I recalled this scene to my 
mind, when I have beheld the rashnesss with 
which men tamper with sin. Although they are 
told on the highest authority in the universe, that 
it“ bites like a serpent,” and that “ its sting is 


ideath,” yet they toy with it, cherish it, and make 


it the familiar inmate of their bosoms, as if it were 


| vicissitudes of those times. 


She was| 


his death, yet had flourished in the reigns of four|a blessing rather than a deadly bane. The venom 


. . | . . 
| princes—had been privy counsellor to them all,/of no reptile on earth is more sure and more 


and an eye-witness of the various revolutions and | deadly ; none has slain the ten thousandth part 


Towards his latter |as many victims, as have some particular forms 
end, he said thus to those about him: “I have | of sin, such as intemperance and lust. The poi- 
lived to see five princes, and have been privy |son of asps may destroy the natural life; but 
counsellor to four of them, I have seen the most |‘ sin kills beyond the tomb.” It is an undying 
‘emarkable things in foreign parts, and have been |death, While it takes not away the life of the 
present at most state transactions for thirty years |soul, it makes the life worse than annihilation 
together ; and | have learned this after so many |itself, by giving to it the acutest sensibilities of 
years experience ; that seriousness ts the greatest| pain, and tainting it with unwasting venom, so 
wisdom, temperance the best medicine, and @|that it will be forever tortured with self-inflicted 
good conscience the best estate. And were | to|agonies. 

live again, | would change the court and my privy | Oh! that sinners would take warning! Why 
counsellor’s bustle for retirement, and the whole | will ye mock at sin—why sport with eternal 
life I have lived in the palace, for one hour’s en-|death? Why run the dangerous hazard, not of 
jgoyment of God in the chapel. 


All things else | destroying the natural life, but of worse than 
forsake me, but my God, my duty and my jdestroying the indestructible spirit 1— Pastor's 
ies Journal, 


prayers, 


met 
The transcriber of these little essays, has the} GLEANINGS FOR ‘ THE FRIEND.” 
spiritual welfare of our dear young Friends greatly 
at heart; and ardently desires, that whilstthey are| The original return of the Census of Great 
suitably pursuing literary and scientific studies,| Britain for 1851, extended in manuscript over 
they may keep in remembrance this truth, that} 38,000 volumes, It was directed that the whole 
“‘whatever knowledge a man be endued with,|should be published in a condensed form, which 
could he by a vast and penetrating mind compre- | would fill three thick folios. ‘Two years were 
hend all the knowledge of art and nature; could| occupied in preparing one of these. ‘The men 
employed to take the census were so numerous, 
‘all arts and sciences ; could he describe the inter- | that it would take 134 hours to count them, at the 
'ests of all states, the intrigues of all courts, the| rate of one ina second, The papers embracing 
| reason of all civil laws and constitutions, and give|the householders returns weighed 40 tons, A 
an account of all histories ; and yet not know the|method of realizing to the mind some definite 
Author of his being, and the Preserver of his life, | idea of the 21,000,000 people in Great Britain, is 
his Sovereign, and his Judge ; his best friend, and | arrived at by considering their number in relation 
| sure refuge in trouble ; the support of his life, and | to space : allowing a square yard to each person, 
‘the hope of his death; his future happiness, and | they would cover seven square miles. Again, if 
his portion forever ; he doth but, with a vast deal |all these people had to pass through London in 
|of knowledge, go down to destruction,” |procession four abreast, for twelve hours daily, 
ee |for six days in the week, it would take nearly 
i ililatiatia three months for them all to pass through, at 
THE SERPENTS BITE, | quick march. ‘The excess of ieabiiian in the king- 
| I was once witness to a most distressing event. |dom was 512,361. ‘The proportion between the 
| An itinerant exhibitor of serpents came through| sexes was 100 males to 105 females—a remark- 
the settlement where I resided, just as the district | able fact, when it is considered that the births 
school had dismissed its pupils for the evening.|during the last thirteen years had given the re- 
‘The reptiles were represented by him to be very | versed proportion of 105 boys to 100 girls. The 
beautiful, and so tame that they would come out| increase of population in the last half century was 
and return to their cages at his bidding. Soon a| upwards of 10,000,000, and nearly equalled the 
few pennies were collected, and he proceeded to|increase in all preceding ages, notwithstanding 
the exhibition, He drew from their hiding places |that millions had emigrated in the interval; a fact 
two rattlesnakes, and handled them with as much| worthy of the serious attention of those political 
apparent unconcern as if they had been nothing | economists who would have us believe, that the 
but sticks. I was so impressed with the temerity | United States will one day be rid of its coloured 
of the man’s conduct, that | protested against it,| population by emigration to Africa, 
and begged of those around not to encourage by; ‘Taken at hazard, 67,609 families were ana- 
their contributions or their presence, such mani-|lyzed into their constituent parts, and they gave 
fest presumption ; and proceeded immediately to|some curious results. About 5 per cent. only of 
leave the spot. But ere | could disengage myself| the families in Great Britain consisted of husband, 
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put wife, children and servants, generally considered | which, together with the losses by the strikes at| and as the canoe could not be gotten ready speed- 
em the requisites of domestic happiness; while 893 | Stockport and Preston, in 1840, make a total of ily, the whole party embarked in the boat. All 
his families had each ten children at home, 317 had| fifteen millions, which, to all intents and purposes, | of them were armed, and the muskets were loaded 
| he each eleven, and 64 had each twelve. The! was spent in vain. las the boat was proceeding towards the shore, 
on number of the houseless classes, 7. e., of persons | — When they reached to the distance of a musket 
and sleeping in barns, tents, and the open air, on the| Forty thousand tons of granite are said to have | | shot, the natives, who were armed with bows, ar- 
ut a night of the census, was 18,249, been raised at MacNevin's Isle, Scotland, by a |rows and lances, commenced making singular 
1 to About 4 per cent. of the houses in Great Brit-| blast of 44 tons of powder placed at the bottom | gestures with their arms and legs. The native 
han ain were unoccupied in 1851; to every 131/of a shaft 80 feet deep, with a mine of 40 feet, on| interpreter called out to them in a language part- 
ion, houses there was one in course of erection. Injeach side, at the bottom. The cost of the blast | ly composed of Ceramese and partly in a dialect 
\der England and Wales, the number of persons to a| was $2000. The shaft was blocked up with bricks | | spoken by a Papuan tribe, dwelling a little farther 
house was 53, in Scotland 73, or about the same| and cement, and rammed with 20 cart-loads o/|to the north; but his words were “evidently quite 
my asin London. The number of inhabited houses had) sand, to render the whole air-tight. Blocks of unintelligible to them, as they answered with loud 
with nearly doubled in the last halfcentury,and upwards| 12 tons in weight were thrown a considerable} wild yells only. We endeavoured for a long 
are of 2,000,000 new families had been founded. distance, time, but without success, to induce them to lay 
that The town and country population was equally aside their weapons; at length one of them was 
g is balanced :—10,500,000 against 10,500,000. Rowland Hill_—“ A gentleman of his acquaint-| prevailed upon to do so, and the others, after a 
lake In 1801, the people of England were on an|ance once met him at Brighton, where he heard| while, followed his example, on which we all laid 
vere average 153 yards asunder; in 1851, only 108|him preach a sermon in which there was such a| down our arms, keeping them, however, at hand. 
nom yards. The mean distance between their houses| mixture of the humorous, that the congregation| We now slowly approached each other, and the 
nore in 1801, was 362 yards; in 1851, only 252) were excited by it to a considerable degree of| interpreter, dipping his hand into the sea, sprin- 
part yards. laughter. This was followed by such an awful | kled some of the water on the crown of his head, 
rms London extends over an area of 78,039 acres,| address to their consciences, and a pathos so|asa sign of peaceful intentions, ‘Two of them 
poi- or 122 square miles, and the number of its inha-| deep and melting, that there was scarcely an in-|immediately did the same. Upon this the inter- 
but bitants, rapidly increasing, was 2,362,236 on the| dividual present who did not weep. In the even-| preter jumped into the shallow water and ap- 
ying day of the last census. A conception of this vast|ing, the conversation at the house in which he| proached them, offering some looking-glasses, 
the mass of people might be formed, by the fact, that| was visiting, was of a very lively nature, After|sirings of beads, &c., which were received with 
ition if the metropolis was surrounded by a wall, hav-| Mr. Hiil retired, the gentleman before alluded to, | loud laughter and yells. 
es of ing a north gate, a south gate, an east gate, and| thought he heard some one in the passage, and| ‘*’They then commenced dancing in the water, 
ny $0 a west gate, and each of the four gates was of|/on going out, found him at the bottom of the|causing the interpreter to join them, The party 
icted sufficient width to allow a column of persons to|stairs. He feared he was unwell ; but on inquir-| was soon joined by others from the woods, who 
pass out freely four abreast, and a peremptory | ing the reason of his remaining there, discovered | were attracted by the presents. Mr. Hugenholtz 
Vhy necessity required the immediate evacuation of|him to be in a deep agony of mind, to which he| likewise jumped into the water and joined the 
rnal the city, it could not be accomplished under twen-| gave vent in confessions of sorrow at having been| dance, which induced the natives to become so 
ot of ty-four hours, by the expiration of which time,| such a trifler, and mourned over his unseasonable| friendly that some of them jumped into the boat. 
than the head of each of the four columns would have|drollery with the simplicity of a child. Before|‘The confidence increasing, one of them com. 
stor’s advanced no less a distance than seventy-five| he went to his room, he said, ‘I never wish to|menced examining the weapons of the officers, 
miles from their respective gates, all the people | say a single word to excite a smile, which would | crying out repeatedly, ‘kakka,’*kakka” They 
being in close file, four deep. prevent an immediate approach to God, in all the| bartered their weapons and ornaments for beads, 
_ solemnity of spiritual prayer.’ The scene was|&c. Lach exchange was accompanied with yell- 
. Strikes among artizans for higher wages have/ most affecting, and was a striking proof of his| ing, which was echoed from the woods by female 
rreat of latter time been very common in England, and/| contrition when he reflected that by giving way| voices. ‘The looking-glasses were at first greatly 
over a pretty general advance in wages has taken \to the natural sprightliness of his disposition, he| admired, but came to be looked upon with indif- 
vhole place. Among builders this movement has pre-| might have prevented his real usefulness, or have| ference ; pieces of cloth were then eagerly sought 
hich vaiked to a great extent. But the greatest strike of forgotten, for an instant, the character of a mes-| for and exchanged. 
were all, indeed, the greatest on record, is that which has | senger of the gospel,” —WSelected. ‘“‘ They were urged to go on board the corvette, 
men for many months existed in the manufacturing dis- | . | but declined, giving as he understood that they 
rous, tricts of Lancashire, Independently of several mi- | From the Public Ledger. | Were afraid we would cut off their heads. 
t the norand isolated strikes in Manchester, Bury (where | ‘ - | “One of our people wished to dress a native 
cing about 1000 hands struck,) Bolton, New Heath, &c., | The Papuan Negroes of Australia, with a vest, neckcloth and kerchief for the head ; 
_ A there are at least, in the fuur centres of Burnley, | One would suppose that there is no subject| he submitted to the process very willingly, and 
finite Bacup, Preston, aod Wigan, 183 mills closed, of| more gratifying to the public, than that which re-| no sooner was the toilet completed, than he drew 
in, is the aggregate force of 7,400 horse-power, with| lates to the history, manners and customs of the| the attention of his comrades to his appearance, 
ation 2,310,086 spindles, and 41,867 looms; and 47,100) human family ; and yet there are people living in| which seemed to afford general satisfaction, They 
rson, operatives unemployed. It is no exaggerated| portions of this globe who are almost as little) were curious, but not thievishly inclined; every- 
in, i estimate to calculate the number of work-people| known to us as the inhabitants (if there are any)| thing was inspected and admired, nothing appro- 
on In on strike in this country at 50,000, and the aver-| of the moon, priated, 
aily, age loss of wages at $130,000 weekly. Indeed,| New Guinea, or “ Papua,” as it is sometimes} ‘One of them took up Lieutenant Medera’s 
early it is estimated that this strike, of men and mas- called, is an island (or perhaps a cluster of is-| loaded pistol, which was taken from him with a 
fh, at ters together, has now attained in all to the for-|lands) in Australia; has about 1400 miles in| serious countenance, and it was not attempted 
king- midable amount of 70,000 persons. ‘They demand | length, and an area of less than 200,000 square again. 
n the an advance of 10 per cent. on their former wages.| miles. Its south coast has not yet been perfectly| * But while this was going on, they began to 
nark- It was computed five months ago, that should| explored, and its interior is éerra incognita. |draw the boat towards the beach, and they also 
births they then gain the victory, it would take two} In 1828, the Dutch corvette, Triton, visited the) made a movement to take their arms again, We 
ne TO- years of the advanced rate to make up for the|south and south-west coasts, and Lieut. Modea) concluded to depart; and just as we were getting 
The substantial loss they have sustained by the strike. | gives the following graphical account of interviews | off the boat, one of the natives fixed an arrow in 
| wa The account of the cost of strikes is an instruc-| with the natives :—- [his bow, and with it pierced the thigh of Mr, 
d the tive record. In 1846, it was stated, at a public} ‘ We had scarcely commenced getting up the! Boers, who was quietly sitting in the boat ; at this 
nding meeting of operatives, in Preston, that in one|anchor when seven men were seen on the shore, we gave a discharge of our fire-arms, which put 
a fact strike of the cotton-spinners at Manchester, which| who ran out into the water as far as they could, | them all to instant flight, they swimming and div- 
itical lasted four months, they spent $2,000,000 in loss | shouting loudly and making all sorts of droll and) ing like so many ducks. ‘They contrived to give 
t the of wages alone, and in two others they lost| uncouth gestures. Weighing anchor was defer-|us several more arrows, by which some of us 
ured $3,000,000. In another strike at Stockport, the| red, and it was arranged that the commissioner, | were slightly injured. ‘Thus ended the first inter- 
cotton-spinners lost $3,000,000 in wages; and in| Van Delden, should proceed towards the shore, | view with these savages.” 
ana- diflerent strikes, the wool-combers of Brad/ord sending the native interpreter in advance, in a In another page, this same officer says, ‘ Oa 
re lost $2,000,000 ; the mechanics of Leeds, $900,-| small canoe, to open a communication with the|the afternoon of the day in which the encounter 
= : 0v0 ; the operatives of Lanarkshire, about $250,- | natives, The narrator was ordered away with|took place, the naturalists, well armed, returned 
and, 
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000; the colliers of Northumberland, $500,000 i| 


an armed boat, to cover them in case of need; 


to the creek, at high water, and saw a spectacle 
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which was also witnessed by those on board, by 
the aid of telescopes, namely, the trees full of 
natives, of both sexes, who, with weapons on their 
backs, sprung from branch to branch, like mon- 
keys, making the same gestures as in the morn- 
ing, and shouting and laughing in like manner. 
Our people were unable to tempt them out of the 
trees by showing them presents. 

“The next morning several well-armed natives 
made their appearance on the beach, dancing, 
shouting and laughing. ‘Then came a number of 
women and children, bearing branches of trees, 
and, as we supposed, fruit also, with the view, no 
doubt, of tempting us ashore. But we weighed 
anchor and departed. 

‘“« These people were black, with woolly heads, 
and wore no clothing except a breech cloth.” 


——a 
Communicated. 


Jonathan Price, a Seneca Indian, (grandson 
of the famous chief * Cornplanter,”) residing on 
the Cornplanter tract, in Warren county, Penna., 


recently killed a panther, which measured nine| 


and a half feet from the nose to the end of the 
tail. He was offered eighty dollars for the skin. 
Third month 13th, 1854. 
———— 


Selected. 


LESSONS FROM NATURE. 
BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON, 


I look on the valley, the lake and the hill, 
All bright in the glory of day— 

And thoughts of that better land over me thrill, 

Where the pastures are green, and the waters are still ; 
I would seek it—Lord, show me the way. 


I mark where the flocks are reposing iv sleep,— 
Or mid the mild underwood stray ; 

Alas! what am I but a wandering sheep, 

Which He, the good Shepherd, in mercy did keep 
From becoming the wolf’s easy prey. 


I see the gay herbage in garden and glade— 
Tho’ it perish, my hope is secure— 

For thus | remember the promise is made, 

Tho’ the grass and the flower may wither and fade, 
The word of our God shall endure. 


I watch the bright clouds, as majestic they sail 
O’er the face of the warm summer sky— 

And I think of the time when no vapour shall veil 

(If my hand do not falter, my faith do not fail,) 
The home which I look for on high. 


As the mild, gentle zephyrs, at evening begin 

In fragrance around me to play, 
They tell with what wooings the Spirit would win 
Stray souls from the mazes of folly and sin, 

To Wisdom’s pure, peaceable way. 


And when daylight is passed, and the night-watchers 
burn 
Their bright tapers above, I endeavour 
From their clear emanations this lesson to learn, 
That they who shall many to righteousness turn, 
Shall shine as the stars do, forever. 


Tho’ darkness be spread over Nature’s fair face, 
And hang, like a pall, in the air, 

I know there’s a region of glory and grace, 

Where God and the Lamb are the light of the place, 
And no night shall ever be there. 


But when day again dawns upon meadow and grove, 
Giving beauty and freshness to earth, 

It reminds me of Him, who in mercy and love, 

Came forth like the sun, from his greatness above, 
To give to lost man a new birth. 


And as hour after hour speeds swiftly away, 
Which no wisdom can ever renew, 
My heart whispers gently, that life is a day, 


And that I, with my might, should perform while I may, 


Whatever my hands find to do. 


he brook murmurs by me, with flowers on its brink, 
‘ Even now as these measures I pour; 
And as | behold its clear waters, I think 


And the wild-wood, which waving before me I see, 
Spreading shade o’er its leaf-covered sod, 

Is an emblem faint of that glorious tree, 

Which in unfading verdure forever shall be 
In the midst of the Eden of God. 


Then hail to the valley, the lake and the hill, 
In Nature’s delightful array— 
Not in vain have | looked on your beauties, if still 
With such pleasant fancies my soul you shall fill, 
As shall teach me to watch and to pray. 
—— aa 


For ** The Friend.” 


MEETING-HOUSES. 


Since the separation of the adherents of Elias 
Hicks, Friends have been compelled to supply 
themselves in many places within Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, with new houses to hold their 
meetings for worship in. Rather than contend 
with them for the old houses, Friends chose to 
build new ones, though adhering to the original 
faith and discipline of the Society, the title was 
justly vested in them, and they should have been 
left in the peaceable occupancy of them, Within 
Concord Quarter, Friends have built ten new 
meeting-houses since that period, some of them 
costing from three to four thousand dollars, and 








the ground, and sheds, &c., for their accommoda- 
tion. ‘The members of Springfield Preparative 
Meeting in Delaware county, finding the old meet- 
ing-house there needed much repair, and was not 
a light, pleasant building, united in purchasing 
an additional lot of ground, and to erect thereon a 
new house. The means were raised by subscrip- 
tion, amounting to thirty-six hundred and seventy- 
one dollars, and a commodious stone building, 
sixty feet by thirty-six feet, put up within the last 
three years, New houses have also been erected 
in all the other Quarters. 

The old meeting-house at Haddonfield, stood 
too near the public road, and was also very in- 
convenient for holding the Quarterly Meeting, the 
men and women occupying two distinct adjoining 
houses, and the openings through the partition 
wall being so high as to prevent them from see- 
ing or properly hearing each other. ‘This was 
long felt to be a disadvantage, and various plans 
were at different times proposed for altering the 
old house, in order to remedy the inconvenience, 
but some obstacle prevented its accomplishment. 
Within the last three years Friends concluded to 
procure another lot, take down the old building, 
and erect a house that would satisfactorily accom- 
modaie themselves and the Quarterly Meeting. 

Before commencing the work a voluntary sub- 
scription to meet the cost was entered into by the 
members of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, who 
subscribed nine thousand two hundred and fifteen 
dollars ; which with other means in their posses- 
sion, made the total of ten thousand five hundred 
and thirty-two dollars fifty cents. A lot for the 
site containing three acres was purchased, and 
properly graded, and a brick house seventy-two 
feet by forty-six, two stories high, has been erect- 
ed thereon, with sheds for carriages and horses, 
all properly enclosed. A brick wall has been 
placed on the front of the burying-ground, and 
sundry other improvements effected, with an in- 
surance of $4000 on the house and sheds. 

One improvement in some of the modern meet 
ing-houses built within Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, is in having large partition slides, which are 
closed without the rattling of the pullies, so un- 
pleasant in the old mode, particularly after a sol- 
}emn meeting ; and when the two apartments are 





Of those pure streams of joy which the blessed shall thrown together, the obstruction occasioned by 


drink, 
Where they hunger and thirst never more. 


the number of pillars necessary for narrow sliders, 
is removed. We do not belong to any of those 





meetings, and may therefore be permitted to say, 
that the zeal and honest concern for the support 
of their religious meetings, and to provide com- 
fortable houses that may invite attendance, rather 
than repel their members from their religious as- 
semblies, indicate that Friends have not grown 
indifferent to the cause of religion, but from love 
to it, appropriate their means to meet the needful 
expenditures, 

Negligent members who have grown indiffer- 
ent to simple, spiritual Quakerism, may speak of 
the probability of the Society going down, and 
Satan may have led them so far from the “ nar- 
row way,” that they may believe they have a 
correct foresight of its downfall. When people 
have no solid foundation in themselves to stand 
upon, they may imagine that others have none, 
or may try to draw them from it into a coalition 
with themselves, We are aware that nothing 
can sustain the Society, or any of the members, 
but He who raised it up, and is constantly prof- 
fering the visitations of His Spirit to the rising 
generation, in order to fit them to support its faith 
and discipline. But notwithstanding the degene- 
racy of many, we believe there is a large propor- 
tion of young persons within our pale, who love 


others less, according to the size and the price of|the Lord Jesus, and the spirituality of his reli- 


gion, and have a lively zeal for the cause of 
Christ, and a sincere desire for the spreading of 
his kingdom. ‘There are discouragements enough, 
without endeavouring to magnify them; and 
while it is proper to guard against self-confidence, 
it is needful to beware that the habit of talking 
and dwelling upon those discouragements, does 
not prevent us from numbering the many bless- 
ings still continued to us, Better is it to adopt 
in truth and sincerity the language of a servant 
of God : ** What shall I render unto the Lord for 
all his benefits towards me? 1 will take the cup 
of salvation, and call upon the name of the Lord, 
I will pay my vows unto the Lord now in the 
presence of all his people.” 





Oo eee 


For ** The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
JAMES MARTYN, 


James Martyn, it is probable, never considered 
America as his home, yet as he spent a consider- 
able portion of his time for several years in Penn- 
sylvania, and was much employed in the services 
of religious Society here; it has been thought 
proper to introduce a sketch of his life among 
these biographies. He was born near London, 
at East Acton, in the county Middlesex, in the 
year 1646. In the year 1672, he was through 
the illuminating influence of the Lord’s Holy Spi- 
rit, convinced of the truth of the doctrines of 
Christianity as held forth in their spiritual fulness 
by George Fox and our early Friends. Being 
faithful to that degree of knowledge which had 
been committed to him, he increased in wisdom 
land spiritual understanding, and was soon called 
to the work of the ministry. ‘ He was,” says 
one who knew him, “an honest man, whose con- 
versation adorned the doctrine of Christ Jesus, 
which he preached faithfully.” In obedience to 
\the plain puttings forth and drawings of his 
blessed Master, he travelled extensively in the 
exercise of his gilt, labouring zealously to spread 
ithe Truth. His concern was to direct his hear- 


\ers to the spiritual nature of the kingdom of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to that measure of light 
in themselves, by obedience to which they would 
grow in grace,—and knowing their sinful natures 
|cleansed, would experience pardon for their former 
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transgressions through the one offering of the 
blessed Saviour. 

In the year 1682, he went first to America, at| 
which time his travels appear to have been prin- 
cipally confined to the New England colonies. 
He is reported by John Whiting to have returned | 
towards the close of 1683, and yet we find by 
him, that early in the year he was taken up and 
imprisoned in London, for preaching in the street. 
The case was this. Grace-church street meet-| 
ing-house being shut by the strong hand of power | 





whilst engaged at prayer in a meeting in Alders- 
gate-street, and being taken before a justice, was| 
again made a prisoner of. 

Towards the close of this year, James Martyn | 
returned to America, and was soon labouring 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
He held meetings with the Indians, as well as 
with the white inhabitants, and no doubt was 
divinely prepared to direct both classes to that| 
gift of grace, which doth testify against evil in the 
hearts of all the children of men, who have not! 


thy Truth! Thou blessed God! let ‘all that is 
within me praise thy name! Thou hast given 
me a good reward! Death is swallowed up of 
life! Thou hast given me the victory over the 
grave! My soul longs to be with,thee!” 

Thus the language of praise was continually 
on his lips, and he was kept in a state of rejoicing 
in the Lord’s mercy. At times he admonished 
his Friends to ‘ live in the life of their profession.’ 
He said, “A profession without life will stand 
none in stead when they come to die. Itisa 


against Friends, they met in the street, where as|through a long career of wickedness stifled its| dreadful thing to see death approaching, and the 
they were standing waiting on the Lord, for a| convictions, At the Yearly Meeting in the fol-| terrors of God lie upon the conscience for disobe- 
renewed qualification to worship him, he was| lowing year, Seventh monih 15th, 1685, he ac- | dience. Oh, it is a blessed thing, when death ap- 
pleased to qualify some of his servants in the love | quainted the meeting that he had a concern to! proaches, to know peace and consolation with the 
of the gospel to encourage the persecuted flock to| visit New England. He was appointed on the} Lord, and an answer of well done.” He added, 
faithfulness, Thomas Gilpin, James Claypoole,| business of the Yearly Meeting, as if he were)‘ Oh what a blessed thing it is to feel life! Friends, 
and James Martyn, successively laboured in the | considered a member thereol, and it would appear’ life is that which will make your hearts glad.” 
ministry, and they were for this arrested by con-| that he tarried much within its limits. As his speech grew fainter and fainter, those 
stables, and taken to the Exchange. Here one| On the last day of the Third month in the fol-| about him could hear him feebly repeating again 
of their Friends, William Briggins, speaking to| lowing year, we find him at a meeting at Flush-| and again, “ My soul praises the Lord! My soul 
the constables, he also was laid hold of, and the | ing, Long Island, wherein that valuable minister | is glad with thy joy.” Thus in great peace with 
four were carried before the lord mayor. A riot| John Delavall, was married to Hannah, daughter his Saviour, and in blessed unity with the church 
was sworn against them and they were bound to| of Thomas Lloyd. At the Yearly Meeting, ‘Sev-| militant, he put off mortality the 30th day of the 
appear at the next sessions. Eventually they |enth month 8th, 1686, he informed the meeting of| Eighth month, 1691. His age was but forty-five 
were fined forty shillings each, and imprisoned | his intention “ if the Lord will, to visit Friends in years. 
for seventeen days. |Maryland.” In this journey, which extended | 
About the close of 1683, James Martyn visited | into Virginia and Carolina, we are informed, that| 
the suffering Friends of Somersetshire, particu- 
larly those imprisoned at Ivelchester. The pri-| 
soners were many, and they held meetings three | 





ee 


Effect of Industry.—We regret that we did not 
he and a Friend in the ministry who accompanied | observe the following table before our Janu: ary 


him, “ found their travail amongst Friends there} issue. We might then have made a more em- 


very acceptable, and a door was opened on Truth’s| |phatic statement of the ENORMOUS VALUE given 
times a week. Henry Walrond was the greatest | account.” \to that which costs a mere trifle, by the labours 
persecutor in the county of Somerset at thattime,| He was in Philadelphia at the select Half] of an artist. A number of the British Quarterly 
and his course and end might be a warning to| Yearly Meeting in the First and in the Seventh| Review, gives the following calculation : 

persecutors, at all places and at all times, 





As a| months, and at the latter informed his Friends} Bar-iron, worth only £1 sterling, is worth, 

man he is represented to have been of a comely |there that he was about returning to E sngland.| when worked into 

person and noble appearance, and before he took | In the Yearly Meeting then in session, he was| Horse shoes, £2 10 
up persecution as a trade, he had a fair estate, | appointed to different. services, marking the esti-/| Table knives, 36 00 
living in a fine house with a park. When it was/| mation of his Friends. His gospel labours were| Needles, 71 00 
known that he was willing to be a tool to put the|to the satisfaction of the church, and he lefta| Penknife blades, 657 00 
“Conventicle Act” in execution against the true- | sweet feeling of unity behind him, Polished buttons and buckles, 897 00 
hearted children of God, who felt bound to meet} After his return to England, John Whiting | Balance springs for watches, 50,000 00 


to wait on and worship Him, he was made a jus- | says, “he continued labouring in the ministry | 
tice of the peace, so called. From this time no-| according to his ability, though weak in body.” 
thing prospered with him. Soon afier he com. | Being - on a journey in Essex, he was taken! 
menced this bad business, meeting with some | sick, and being sensible that his end was near, he | = 4 
check in the way of losses, he concluded that it| was sweetly comforted in the Lord. At one! PERSECUTION FOR RELIGION. 
was a judgment upon him,—the light of Truth in|time he said, “Good is the Lord! great is the} Such have been the darkness and uncharitable- 
his conscience bearing witness against his actions.| work which he hath wrought in the hearts of his; ness that have overspread professors of the name 
He confessed to Marmaduke Coat, ‘an honest, | people, to whom he hath given power to follow) of Christ, that they have taken from upright men 
faithful, upright, but suffering man,” one who had | him faithfully in the regeneration through great}and women even the means of earning their 
been persecuted by him, that he had received this | tribulations, and hath made their garments white| bread, because they differed from them in their 
check, and declared that he would never perse-|in the blood of the Lamb, who hath cleansed and/ religious faith. This can be readily done where 
cute more. He did not fulfil his promise, and| redeemed them from the vain conversation of the|there is a great disparity between the circum- 
was peculiarly malicious and troublesome to Mar-| world; so that the image of the earthy is done | stances of the inhabitants of a country, many of 
maduke, probably partly because he had contfess- | away, ‘and the image of the heavenly is borne.| whom find it difficult to command provision for 
ed to him his uneasiness with having persecuted | Their conversation and treasure is in heaven, and | their subsistence. ‘The poor may be put to great 
Friends, and partly because Marmaduke being a/it is their heart’s delight to be there also.” He) straits by their business being taken from them, 
man of substance, there was more to be obtained | had experienced this blessed work in himself, and) but in the day of account there will be a distinc- 
by robbing him than his poorer neighbours. |having the Witness in himself, that through the} tion between those who have aided them in getting 
Notwithstanding all he obtained in this way,| Lord Jesus his works of faith and labours of love,| their bread, and those who have taken means to 
he grew poorer, and his reputation and standing | pleased God, he was now brought to the finishing| deprive them of it. ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
in the community rapidly declined. He ran/his earthly course with joy. ‘he Lord gave him|one of the least of these my brethren, ve did it 
through all his estate,—and the cruel justice and | near access to his gracious presence during his|unto me.” In the year 1675, the officers took 
proud man, sunk so low, that he was fain to spin sickness, and the blessed flowings of Divine love} {rom William Rogers, a wheelwright, residing in 
to obtain a scanty pittance for his livelihood, and | and liie in his soul did often overcome him, and! Bediordshire, England, his working tools, not for 
could not obtain trust for a sixpgnny loaf, He | the sensible feeling thereof did tend to the great) want of other goods, but on purpose to disable 
died miserably poor, and, as John Whiting says, | comfort of those who were with him. A heart-|him from working for his livelihood. From a 
“ miserable otherwise,” “of whom | may say, as| breaking power accompanied the praises which| poor lame young woman, a baptist, who earned 
Walter Rawleigh did in the like case: ‘ ‘These | he was coustrained to pour forth to the God of all/her bread by spinning, and teaching children, 
are the men that sought the misery of others, and| his sure mercies, “Oh!” he said, “ precious it| | they took by the justice’s order, her spinning- 
misery found them out,’ ” is to dwell low with the Lord! not to aspire too| wheel. He also forbad the neighbours to send 
On the 18th of Third month, 1684, James|high, but to keep in the low valley, where the|her their children, saying in his ignorant zeal, 
Martyn was taken with about one hundred others |streams of life flow freely.” Again he broke| she should not teach children to be damned ; and 
from a meeting at White-hart-court, London, and | forth, “Oh! my God, how good art thou to me!| when she had no goods left to distrain, he threat 
after being fined, thirty-seven of them, amongst |thy goodness breaks my heart! My dear Fa-|ened to send her ‘to Bridewell. ‘The justice not 
whom James was one, were committed to prison. \ther, 1 have loved thee ever since I knew thee! 1| \only caused the goods of several poor people to 
Ia the following Fifth month, he was arrested | have followed thee faithfully ever since I did know | be taken away, ‘but threatened to punish their 


[From the Plough, the Loom and the Anvil. 





For ‘*The Friend.” 
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neighbours for relieving them. The priest of the | plining and preparing children, to take the places| dry wood for a fire, and there deposit their load 
parish hearing of a meeting, constrained the con- lof devoted servants, whom he has gathered to|of blankets and provisions, ‘They scrape away 
stable to give “information to the justice; and so/|their everlasting reward. He is as able now as|the snow with their snow shoes, down to the 
intent was the priest for a part of the prey, that|/in his outward appearance, to cause children to! ground, thus making a wall of frost around them 
he went into William Roger’s yard, and asked the | sing ‘* Hosanna to the Son of David,” “* Blessed | three to four feet high. 
price of some wood ; when he was told, he replied,|is he that cometh in the name of the Lord,”’| Some cut wood for the night, others break off 
**]'Il let it alone till it be distrained, and then I'll |‘* Hosanna in the highest ;” and out of the mouths | the boughs of the pine, balsam or cedar, and lay 
have it for half the value.” Another zealot in|of babes and sucklings he still ordains strength. | them down for a bed. Another procures some - 
this unchristian work, seeing the people unwilling | We trust our beloved younger members will 1 not| birch bark that is dry and some dry sticks, and 
to buy distrained goods, said he would sell a cow| permit themselves to be turned aside, either by|some one striking fire by his flint and steel, or 
for a shilling, rather than the work should not go | trials of the day or the reflections of any on our | his matches, has a cheerful flame, with its grate 
forward. 'religious principles, or upon the straitness andj ful heat enlivening the place. It is also neces. 
The persecution of Friends at Bristol, for their | difficulties of the path. Remember the address| sary to build a lodge or house of boughs over- 
faithfulness in keeping up their meetings for wor-|of the Son of the Highest to his disciples, “In| head, to keep off the falling snow, under which 
ship, was great, so that most of the men and wo-|the world ye shall have tribulation, but be of|they all gather and cook their supper with great 
men were committed to prison. Here their suf-| good cheer, | have overcome the world.” And| glee. Ifa camp of Indians has been passed dur- 
ferings were intense from the filthiness of the |*‘to him that overcometh, will | grant to sit with |ing the day, there will be seen some fresh veni- 
jail, and from the violence of their keepers and|me in my throne, even as | also overcame, and | son, that will occupy the best position around the 
the sheriff. During this period the children held |am set down with my Father in his throne.” fire, suspended upon the sharp points of limber 
their meetings regularly, and with remarkable | sticks set in the ground, and leaning towards the 


gravity and composure, It was surprising to| heat. There may be, however, only some salt 
pork, or ham, and flour, made edible by means 





spectators to see the manly courage and constan- | Lake Superior Copper Region Mails. 


cy with which some of the boys behaved on this | The Lake Superior copper region mails are} of a short-handled fork, and some water. 
occasion, keeping close to meetings in the absence | carried by Indian half breeds, travelling in snow| The blankets being well spread, the fire made 
of their parents, and undergoing on that account| shoes, over vast frozen spaces, accompanied by | for the night, the dogs fed, and the dishes wash- 
many abuses with patience. On the 15th of the|dog trains, the method being thus described by|ed, the crowd, animal and mortal, Indian and 
Fifth month, 1682, one of the informers caused |the correspondent of the Cleveland Herald :— white, doubles itself together in most friendly 
five boys to be set in the stocks three-fourths of There is no route or trail over which there is| contiguity, and goes to sleep, Long before day- 
an hour. On the 23d, eight boys were put in the travel enough to tread down the snow and make | light the inmates of this snow-bound lodging are 
stocks two and a-half hours. On the 30th, in the |a solid path ; ; and without this a horse is unable|in motion. ‘The sounds that issue from it are 
afternoon, about fifty-five were at the meeting, |to travel. English, French, and Indian, and all grades of a 
when Helliar, a hardened informer, beat many of | Notwithstanding this, the government has pro- | language composed of a mixture of them all. 
them cruelly with a twisted whalebone-stick, | vided these remote settlements with winter as well|'The moccasins are taken down from their drying 
striking them on their heads, necks and faces, as summer mails, Ours came by the way of| places, the hasty morning repast, which was 
few escaping without marks of his fury. On the) Green Bay, the Escanawba, Marquette, and the| cooked the night before, is swallowed, the packs 
3rd of the next month, Tilly, another informer, | Anse; and often the first trip of the season reaches | made up, the dogs harnessed, and all made ready 
with a small faggot stick, beat many of the chil-| here in about eight days from Navarino. It pur-/| for a start at the first light of day. What piteous 
dren, but they “bore it patiently and cheerfully. | ports to come once a fortnight. | howlings these dogs set up as they are attached 
Eleven boys and four girls were sent to Bride-| A man carries from 50 to 75 pounds, and|to the train! The human part of the cavalcade 
well, the deputy mayor endeavouring by persua-| walks 30 to 50 miles. His two dogs go before | sling their packs, and all betake themselves again 
sion and threats to make them promise to come! him, with a sledge, or sled, with a flat board bot- | to the dreary labours of the day. 

no more to meeting, but in that respect the chil-|tom, and draw 250 to 300 pounds, | It is thus that this communication will reach 
dren were immovable. Wherefore having been| ‘This load, however, is not all letters and pack-| you; but before many years we hope to have an 
bailed out of jail, and returning to their meeting,| ages. All men must eat, and an Indian in parti-| open road from the settlements, and a beaten path 
they were sent to Bridewell again ; Helliar, to ter-|cular, He must carry a half axe or hatchet, a| over which there would be the best of sleighing 
rify them, charging the keeper to provide a new! plenty of blankets, and something for his dogs to| between four and five months in the year. 
cat-o-nine-tails against next morning. Next day eat, as well as himself. What can be more deso- | As yet the snow has not been over a foot in 
he urged the justices to have them corrected, but late than such a journey? Yet many persons | depth, and the thermometer at five degrees below 
could not prevail. ‘The boys and girls were most- | from here make a trip every winter on business, | zero. 

ly from ten to twelve years of age. in company with the mails, | —— 

We have no persecution to deter us from peace-| Sometimes they have the trail of a previous) Hens vs. Curculio—Mr. Hanford, of Chicago, 
ably assembling in our places of worship; and partys but the snow, which falls almost every | Illinois, stated at a recent Fruit Grower’s Con- 
were there no other kind of suffering in support|day, soon obliterates their footsteps. Perhaps| vention :—‘ A few years ago, in making an en- 
of the same faith which was then contended for, | there is a line of blazed trees which they follow,|closure for hens, [ accidentally included some 
we might sink into lukewarmness, and take our | but more often they are guided through the forest| plum trees, and these perfected fruit, while on the 
ease in the enjoyments of time, Our condition is| by the ‘‘ make of the ground,” or by the sun, if| adjoining trees all were destroyed by the curcu- 
that of a militant church struggling to maintain |it should occasionally peep out through the mists|lio. 1 took the hint, and the next year enclosed 
inviolate the same testimonies, pertaining to the |and snow of a winter sky. \the balance in my poultry yard, and had a good 
gospel of Christ, which the standard-bearers of| ‘Thus they go, from the first dawn of day to the|crop from all. I have since tried a single coop 
that day upheld, which have their enemies now|twilight of evening, over lakes and mountains,|(hen and chickens) on the south side of each 
under a more refined garb, and which would be through swamps and thickets, that in summer|tree, with the same good result. Mr. Bellangee 


trampled under foot were there not preserved a/ would be impassable, but now smoothed up level| has been equally fortunate with coops of chickens 
band of deep, inward sufferers, who * for Zion’s| with snow. | under his trees.” —Late Paper, 











sake will not hold their peace, and for Jerusa-| The universal evergreen trees are bending to| 
lem’s sake will not rest, until the righteousness the ground, with a load of snow on their branches| Singular Effect of LElectricity—One of the 
thereof go forth as brightness, and the salvation | that {requently obstruct the way. telegraph wires leading into the oflice of the House 


thereof, as a lamp that burneth.” | This dismal procession of Iudians, white men, | Line (Union Hall building), touches the gas-pipe, 

If young Friends of the present day have to|and dogs, go in single file, a few feet apart, and| and the eflect upon the light is most singular. 
partake, with their older brethren and sisters, of | for hours ‘they travel on at the height of their|'The burner is a common fish. tail, which throws 
the trials arising from assaults made upon our|speed without a word or a laugh, | up two jets of flame, and every time the operator 
religious principles aud testimonies, let them re-| It is too much of a task to clear away the snow, | places his fingers upon the keys of the instru- 
flect on the sufferings, which even the children ol | start a fire, heat the water, thaw the bread, and | ment, (opening the circuit) one fork of the flame 
faithful soldiers iH the Lamb’s cause underwent, prepare a forest meal, to stop for it at noon. But|is pressed upward nearly an inch higher than the 
a century and a-half ago, in support of the same at evening, when the shades of a hyperborean other. ‘The effect is the same w hether the burner 
doctrines and testimonies. LHe who emboldened | night begin to gather among the branches of the| is directly over the instrument, or removed a dis- 
and sustained those young people in his righteous trees, and the northern winds howl more earnest-| tance of three or four fect. When the circuit is 
cause, will give you strength and courage to! ly, the company look about for a sheltered place, |not open the flame burns evenly. Who can ex- 


maintain it also; and we believe he is now disci- jin some ravine where there is water, and some| plain it?—ZJdartford Courant, 
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Snow Storm in the Olden Times.—The year 
1717 is memorable in the history of New Eng- 
land, on account of the unusual quantity of snow 
which fell February 20th and 24th of that year. 
In those two storms the earth was covered with 
snow from ten to fifteen feet, and in some places | 
twenty feet deep. Many houses of one story were 
buried, and in numerous cases paths were dug from 
house to house under the snow drifts! The visits 
were made by means of snow-shoes, the wearers 
having first stepped out of their chamber win-| 
dows. 
love,” walked three miles with snow. shoes, and 
entered her residence as he left his own, namely, 
by the chamber window, He was cordially re- 
ceived, as he was the first person the family had | 
seen from abroad for a week! Cotton Mather 





of diamonds.” The evaporation of the shoal wa- 


this beautiful deposit of salt. 


| Stansbury Islands, "The latter is twenty miles | 
\long and fifty-seven in circumference, It is a| 
|high rocky ridge, and attains a maximum eleva-| 
\tion of nearly three thousand feet. 

The buoyant properties of the waters of the| 
lake are very remarkable. Mr. S. says that a| 


| . . . - * 3. 
One gentleman wishing to visit his “lady |man may float stretched at full length upon his) this principle of self-government, providin 


| back, having his head, neck, both his legs to the 
knee, and both arms to the elbow out of the wa- 
iter. If a sitting position be assumed, with the 
larms extended to preserve the equilibrium, the 
shoulders will remain above the surface. 


There are some large islands in the lake, the| Constitution of the United States,” a 
|principal ones being Gunnison, Antelope, and |“ under which the people of the Territory, through 


The | | 


amendment to the provision, which leaves the 


ter between the island and the main shore has left| people of the Territory “ perfectly free to form 


their institutions in their own way, subject to the 
as follows, 


their appropriate representatives, may exclude 
| slavery.” This was warmly discussed by many 
|of the Senators, and finally rejected by a vote 
|of thirty-six to ten, thirteen of the thirty-six being 
Northern men from Northern States. 

Another amendment was offered to carry out 
» for 
the election by the people by ballot, of their go- 
vernor, members of council and judges; but it 
met with the same fate, only ten Senators record- 
ing their names in favour of it, 

"Thus it is proved conclusively that the very 


has left a manuscript account of “this great| brine is so strong that the least particle getting }men who have put forth the plea of self-govern- 


snow,” and the many marvels and prodigies at- 
tending it—Daily Paper. 





From the North American & U.S. Gaz. 
The Great Salt Lake. 

The Utica Herald gives the following facts 
from Stanbury’s Report, recently published : 

Experiments uj on the properties of the water 
of the lake for preserving meat, were made by 
Mr. Stansbury and his associates. A large piece 
of fresh beef was suspended from a cord and im- 
mersed in the lake for over twelve hours, when 
it was found to be tolerably well cured, 
this, Mr. S. states that all the meat they wished 
to preserve, was packed into barrels without any 


After | 


into the eyes causes the most acute pain. Upon 
one occasion, one of the party fell overboard, and 
although a good swimmer, the sudden immersion 
caused him to swallow some mouthfuls of water| 
before rising to the surface. The effect was a 
| most violent j paroxysm of strangling and vomiting, 
and the man was unfit for duty “for some time| 
afterwards, 


It is almost impossible to find water fit for the 


jof the lake; and yet such is the delightfulness of 
ithe climate, that one may sleep in the open air 
with perfect impunity. 





number of hot and cold springs. ‘They issue at 


ordinary purposes of life along the western shore | 


On or near the eastern shores of the lake are a} 


ment, in order to catch the attention of the people, 


‘and divert them from detecting the wickedness 


concealed beneath it, are prepared positively to 
|deny and oppose this lauded right, when it is 
brought to bear against their nefarious schemes, 
and to place their names upon record against a 
proposition distinctly brought before them, to allow 
\the people of the Territory i in question, to exclude 
slavery. 

Since the passage of the famous Act of 1787 
relating to the North-western territory, it has 
always been the usage for foreigners settling in 
any of the Territories of the United States, and 
holding a certain amount of land therein, after 
two years’ residence, to exercise the right of suf- 


salt whatever, and the vessels were then filled |the foot of a flanking tower of hills, and have ex- frage ; and alter three years’ residence, “they have 


with the lake water. 
ration was necessary, and the meat remained | 
perfectly sweet, although constantly exposed to 
the atmosphere and sun, They were obliged to 
mix fresh water with the brine to prevent the meat 
becoming too salt for present use. 

An analysis of the water of the lake shows that | 
it contains rather more than 20 per cent. of the 
pure chloride of sodium, and not more than 2 per 


cent. of other salts, forming one of the purest and | 


most concentrated brines in the world. Its spe- 
cific gravity is about 1.17, but this slightly varies 
with the seasons, being probably affected by the 
immense floods of fresh water which come rush- 
ing down into it from the mountains in the spring 
caused by the melting of the snow in the gorges. 

The western shore of the lake, for a consider- 
able distance, is lined with a substance somewhat 
resembling in appearance the brown, dried sea- 
weed of the ocean, Under the magnilying glass, 
however, it was found to consist of the larva, or 
dried skins of a dipterous insect. ‘They compris- 
ed a stratum some six inches in thickness, and 
had evidently been driven upon the shore at dif- 
ferent periods; some appearing fresher and of a 
different texture from others, the insects being of 
alarger size. Where these larve originated may 
furnish a theme for curious ee Nothing 
living has ever been detected in the lake, and ouly 
a few large insects in the brackish springs, which 
do not at all resemble 
Shape or size. 


lined with the irskins, and the bottom in many in- 
stances for a long distance from the shore, is cov- 
ered with them, 
bottom of the lake a foot thick, mixed up with the 
oozy mud, 

On the flats near the west shore of the lake, 
Mr. Stansbury and his party discovered a large 
field of solid salt, which was beautifully crystal- 
lized upon the sand about half an inch thick, ‘The 
crystals were from one to two inches in diameter, 
und “ glittered in the bright sunshine like a bed 


XUM 


| 
these remains either in| 
That they have existed in almost | 
incredible numbers is evident, as the shores are | 


lu some places they lie on the) 


No further care or prepa-|cavated for themselves a circular hole fifteen feet | been eligible to any office. 


deep, with sloping sides, and a deep channel lead- 
ing into the meadow, ‘There are currents issuing 
between different strata of conglomerate and 
| limestone, within a few feet of each other, of 
| which one is a hot sulphur, a second warm and 
| salt, and the third cool, drinkable water, 

At numerous places fine salt is brought up, and 
jets of gas emitted ; the salt forms an incrustation 
around the hole, and is fine enough for table use. 
|Three miles from the Salt Lake City is a hot 
ispring. From the hot spring to the city are nu- 
merous warm fountains, that deposit gypsum and 
other sulphates. These waters give delightful 


,|baths, and destroy the fertility of the soil, 


The soil on the banks of the several rivers on 
the eastern shore of the Lake is very productive. 
Lieut. Gunnison states that a continuous field can 
be made from the Tempenagos bottoms to the 
Wa-ke-te-ke Creek, and the Utah Valley made to 
sustain a population of more than a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. At different points along the 
rivers are magnificent water powers, 

The shore-line of the Lake, exclusive of offsets, 
extends 291 miles, 

We have seen no statements as to the depths of 
ithe Great Salt Lake. 


' 
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As the readers of “ The Friend” are deeply in- 
terested in the fate of the Nebraska bill, it may 
not be out of place for us to notice some of the 
| circumstances which mark the intentions of its 
}authors and abettors, and the evidences of disap- 
probation given in different sections of the coun- 
ltry. In order to test the sincerity of the proles- 


the passage of the bill, that it was intended to 





| ment.’ 


sion so loudly made by those who were urging| 


carry out the ‘great principle of sell- -govern-| thirty- five ayes to six nays. 


This has been the 
| policy of the General Government, in order to en- 
courage emigration to the new countries, of those 
| who would be likely to make permanent homes in 
them, and be interested in developing their re- 
sources, and urging their improvement, and it has 
|been found to answer the end designed, ‘The 
| Nebraska bill contained a clause in conformity 
with this long-established principle, but the slave- 
| holders bent t upon securing a firm footing for their 
‘peculiar institution” in the wide domain of 
Kansas and Nebraska, and fearing lest the influx 
\there of those from other countries, who having 
\felt the evils of oppression, would natufally be 
opposed to their man-degrading system, and 
might in the exercise of selt- government prevent 
the soil from being polluted by it, resolved to dis- 
regard and change this cherished policy and us- 
age; and accordingly an amendment was offered 
by Clayton, of Delaware, to strike out that part 
of the bill, which gave to al/ who have taken an 
oath or affirmation of their intention to become 
citizens of the United States, and an oath or af 
firmation to support the Constitution of the United 
States and the provisions of the ‘Territorial Act, 
the right to vote, &c., and to provide, “ that the 
right of suffrage and holding office shall be exer- 
cised only by citézens of the United States, With 
but very little discussion, this amendment was 
adopted by a vote of twenty-three to twenty-one. 
‘The only thing, in the whole legislation upon this 
bill in the Senate, which shows. the least respect 
to the principles and feelings of the people in non- 
slaveholding States, is an ‘amendment offered by 
Badger, of ” North Carolina, to the section which 
repeals the Missouri Compromise. ‘The amend. 
ment is as follows, “ Provided, that nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to revive or put in 
force any law or regulation, which may have ex- 
isted prior to the Act of the 6ta of March, 1820, 
either protecting, establishing, prohibiting or abo- 
lishing slavery.” ‘This was passed by a vote of 
lis effect will be to 


Senator Chase from Ohio moved an|remove any ground for the plea, should the Ne- 








braska bill pass, that slavery is authorized in the | tution, and the best and wisest of our public men from} The Visiting Committee will attend the semi-annual 


Territory without any legislative action, by the 
revival of the old slave code of Louisiana, which | 
was in force throughout the whole of that country, | 
prior to its purchase by the United States, But | 
it is well known, that the slaveholders insist, and | 
it is believed the Supreme Court of the United | 
States as now constituted would uphold their as- 
sumption, that the Constitution of the United | 
States secures to them the right to carry their hu- 
man chattels into any of the territories of the 
United States, unless excluded therefrom by direct 
law, and therefore relying on that, they can afford | 
to allow this provision to stand in the present bill, 
in order to be made use of by politicians at the 
North, to appease the indignation, and, if possible, | 
to still the clamor of their deceived and outraged | 
constituents, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed by a vote | 
of twenty-nine (not one half of the Senators) to} 
twelve. Twenty-one were absent or refused to/| 
vote. The vote on its final passage in the Senate | 
stood yeas 37, nays 14. 

It now remains to be seen whether a majority | 
of the House of Representatives will lend itself to 
perpetrate this gross violation of plighted faith, 
this stupendous fraud and outrage upon the rights | 
and principles of the freemen of our country. The | 
pro-slavery party is confident of obtaining a ma- | 


jority by the aid of votes from Northern and| 
Western States, It is said Pennsylvania will give | 
eleven votes for it. Can it be? It is well known) 
that the Pre-ident stands ready to consummate the | 
act, and with his cabinet is using the influence of| 
the government to secure its accomplishment. The 
only hope is in the determined opposition mani- 
fested by the people in the free States, by their | 
remonstrances, and their resolutions, passed in | 
the many meetings convened to give expression 
to their disapprobation and detestation of the mea-| 
sures proposed, Such remonstrances have been | 
sent {rom numerous and highly respectable bodies. | 
Among others we may mention one signed by one | 
hundred and forty of ‘ the clergy” in New York | 
city ; another signed by three thousand of * the) 
clergy” in Massachusetts, and one from the “ Se- | 
venth-day Baptists.” Large meetings have been, | 


and continue to be held in all parts of the free} 
States, in which strong resolutions against the bill | 
are passed. Five States, viz. Maine, New York, | 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin, have 
passed resolutions against it, and we have not yet | 
heard of but a single petition in its favour. But 
notwithstanding all this, we believe, the necessity 
jor action against the measure is as great as ever, | 
and that much has yet to be done to convince the 
representatives from the free States, that their fate 
as politicians will be sealed, if they truckle to the 
slave power, and falter in performing the duty 
their constituents now demand of them, We trust 
therefore that our readers everywhere will con- 
tinue their efforts to procure signatures to apesenel 
strances against the bill, and keep sending thems} 
to the members of the House, 
The following are the resolutions passed at a 





very large meeting of citizens of Philadelphia, of |. 


all political parties, held on the evening of the 14th 
instant: 

“ Resolved, That we regard the Missouri Compromise 
as asacred compact between the North and South, per- 
manently binding upon the honour and good faith of 
both parties; any attempt to violate which should be 
denounced by every good citizen of the Union, to what- 
ever political party and to whatever geographical sec- 
tion of the country he may belong. 


“ Resolved, That though we do not ask that Congress 


should interfere with the domestic and social institu- 
tions already established in our sister States, yet, in 
conformity with the principles and teachings of the 


| gion free from it, lying above the Missouri line of 36 deg. | gees 
| are invited to attend. 


|and insurrection have taken place at Saragossa. 


THE FRIEND. 


the South or the North, we will ever regard slavery as 
at best but a necessary evil where it already exists, and 
will use our utmost efforts to prevent its spreading into 
the new and rising territories of the West. 

“ Resolved, That in the Nebraska-Kansas bill, now 
before Congress, we recognise a measure avowedly in- 


tended by its authors to effect a total repeal of the Mis-| 


souri Compromise, to introduce and legalize slavery in 


territories from which it has been heretofore excluded | 





examination of the Schools, on Third, Fourth, and 
| Fifth-days of the same week. 


Tomas Kuwser, Clerk, 
Philada., Third mo. 25th, 1854. 


TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


The annual meeting of the Tract Association of 
Friends, will be held on Fourth-day evening, 29th inst., 


by express contract, sanctioned by national legislation|®t 8 o'clock, in the committee-room, Mulberry street 


to abandon an immense and pre-eminently fruitful re-| 
30 min., to the wasting and exhausting effects of slave 
labour, to put it under the exclusive control of the plant- 
er and capitalist, and to drive from it the hardy emi- 
grant from the North, who does not choose to enter into 


meeting-house. 
Friends interested in the object of the Association, 


Natuan Kite, Clerk. 
Third month, 1854. 





a degrading and ruinous competition with that slave 
labour which none but the capitalist and the planter} 
can command. 

“Resolved, That by sanctioning the adoption of this | 
measure, we should be recording our deliberate appro-| 
val of slavery as a system meritorious in itself, and de-| 
serving of our encouragement and support, and we there- | 
fore openly and solemnly protest against the passage of | 
this bill. 

“ Resolved, That a committee be appointed to prepare | 
an address to the people of Pennsylvania on this sub- 
ject, and to use such other means under the sanction of} 
these resolutions as may be effectual to present strongly | 
and truthfully the sentiments of this commonwealth on 
the subject.” 

ITEMS OF NEWS. 

By the Arabia and Washington steamships, we have | 
news from Liverpool to the 2d inst. 

Great preparations continue to be making in England 
and France for the war with Russia. Breadstuffs still| 
on the decline. 

SPAIN.—Some threatening demonstrations of revolt | 


INDIA.—The English have taken possession of the 
province of Meaday, in Burmah, in the name of the 
queen. 

CHINA.—The insurgents were at last account closely 
investing Feentom. The French steamer Cassini has 
been to Nankin to visit the insurgents there. The offi- 


cers report finding an army of 600,000 men, exclusive of | 


a large number of women who perform military duty. 
Foreigners were allowed the public exercise of their re- 
ligion without molestation. 

MEXICO.—The revolution in Acapalco appears more 
formidable. 

TEXAS.—A scarcity of provisions in the interior, 
owing to the low state of the water. 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


Wanted, a well qualified Friend and his wife to reside 
at Tunessassah; to be engaged in managing the farm, 
belonging to the committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing; and other domestic concerns of the family. Also, 
a suitable Friend to teach the school. 

Application may be made to Joseph Elkinton, No. 


|377 South Second street, or Thomas Evans, No. 180 


Arch street. 


WEST TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer session of the school will commence on 
Second-day, the Ist of Fifth month next. The pupils 
will be conveyed by railroad to West Chester, where 
conveyances will be in waiting to take them and their 
baggage to the school, on the arrival of the morning 
and afternoon cars, on Second-day, the Ist, and Third- 
day, the 2d of Fifth month. The cars leave the depot, 
south side of Market street above Eighteenth street, 
(formerly Schuylkill Fifth street,) at 7§ o'clock, a. m., 
and 4 o’clock, p. mM. The agent of the school will be at 
the railroad depot on Second and Third-day afternoons, 
and will furnish pupils with tickets, and accompany 
them to West Chester. Those who go by the morning 
train will be furnished with tickets by a person in at- 
tendance. To those who procure tickets as directed, 
the fare from Philadelphia to the school, including bag- 
| gage, will be one dollar, which will be charged to the 
scholar at the school. All baggage should be distinct- 
ly marked West-town, and with the name of the owner, 
and should be sent directly to the railroad depot. Ap- 
plications for admission must be made to Joseph Snow- 
don, Superintendent at the school, or Joseph Scatter- 
good, Treasurer, No. 84 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

The West-town office is at Friends’ bookstore, No. 84 
Arch street, where all small packages for the pupils left 
before 12 o’clock on Seventh-days, will be forwarded. 





UNITED STATES.—tThe storm of the 17th inst. has | 
Much damage | 
has been done in New York, Albany, Troy and Boston. | 


been very severe to the East and North. 


At Troy many houses were stripped of their roofs, and 
one steeple was blown down. In Maine the roads were 
filled with snow drifts, &. The new railroad depot at 
Springfield, Mass., was unroofed. 

Connecticut.—A riot has occurred between the students 
of Yale College and the citizens of New Haven. One 
life lost. 

New York.—Deaths in the city last week, 480. 

ennsylvania.—Deaths in Philadelphia last week, 209. 
47 from various diseases of the lungs. Red wheat, 
$1.65 per bushel; white, $1.75. 

Virginia.—At Norfolk, the schooner Rachel P. Brown, 
has been condemned, for having been engaged in the 
slave trade. , 

Louisiana.—A great fire at New Orleans—loss nearly 
half a million. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received from Amos Battey, agent, Vt., for Dl. Ni- 
chols, $2, vol. 27, for Joshua F. Meader, $1, to 26, vol. 
27; from Jos. W. Hibbs, Pa., $2, vol. 27; from J. Haines, 
agent, for A. McCarty, $2, vol. 27; from DI. P. Gritlith, 
jagent, Pa., for W. Hancock, Geo. Smith, Abm. Smith, 

W. Darlington, Benj. Gilbert, Aaron Branson, $2 each, 
vol. 27, and for Susan McGrew, $2, to 30, vol. 28; from 
H. Knowles, agent, N. Y., for C. A. Weaver, $2, vol. 27; 
from Parker Askew, O., per J. D. Wright, $5, to 26, 
vol. 26. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to Superintend the Boarding-school 
at West-town, will meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, 
ithe 7th of Fourth month, at 7 o’clock, Pr. M.; the Com- 
| mittee on Instruction, at 4 Pp. M., and the Committee on 


founders of our government, the authors of our Consti- | Admissions, at 5 Pr. M. 


All letters for the pupils and others at the school, should 
be sent by mal, directed to West-town Boarding-School, 
West Chester P. O., Chester Co., Pa. Postage should be 
| pre-paid, and packages should be distinctly marked and 
put up in a secure manner, so that their contents will not 
be liable to be lost by handling. The stage will leave 
West Chester during the Summer session, for the school, 
on Second, Fourth, and Seventh-days, on the arrival of 
the afternoon cars from the city, and from the school to 
West Chester on the same days, to meet the afternoon 
cars to Philadelphia. The fare for each passenger to 
}and from West Chester by the stage, will be 25 cents. 
When special conveyances at other times are provided 
| at the school, an extra charge will be made. 

| West-town, Third mo., 1854. 


A Female Teacher wishes to obtain a school in the 
;country for the approaching summer. Inquire at 
Friends’ bookstore, No. 84 Arch street. 





ae 
| 


MarRieED, on Fifth-day, the 16th of Third month, 1854, 
at West Chester, Wittiam W. Parker, of Pennsbury, 
to Anna Mary Daruineton, of West-town, Chester Co., 
Penna. 


| Diep, on the 14th inst., of pulmonary disease, in the 

22d year of her age, Mary J., daughter of Enoch Lewis, 
a member of the Western District Monthly Meeting in 
| this city.—In the removal of this amiable and interest- 
jing young woman, the community has lost one whose 
strong and cultivated mind afforded a rational prospect 
lof extensive usefulness. But the flower was nipped 
before the fruit was fully developed. 


| PRINTED BY KITE & WALTON, 
No. 3 Ranstead Place, Fourth above Chesnut street. 
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